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ito THE SUPREMACY OF CHRIST IN HIS 
CHURCH. WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE | 
a TO THE QUESTION OF WORSHIP.* 
BY HELEN B. HARRIS. 
(Concluded from page 740.) 

True passivity under the power of the Spirit is | 
the essence and kernel of Quaker experience, but 
nothing can be farther from this passivity than 
spiritual indolence or carelessness. The true Qua- 
ker is quiet, not that he may dream his life away as 

- a kind of spiritual ‘* lotus eater,’’ but that his soul | 
F may be enabled to reflect the heaven of God’s will | 
i and love as a perfectly still lake reflects the blue 
sky overhead; and this quiescence is instantly 
turned into intense activity of apprehension as 
soon as the Spirit of God is felt to move upon the 
s- face of the waters; and this activity of apprehen- 
_ sion passes on again into an activity of outward 
x speech whenever a message from above becomes 
>, clear to the mental ear, and the loving command is 
felt to accompany it, to pass it on to those around. 
And in the very various gifts given to the living 
, Church, we shall, undoubtedly, find that, besides 
te the gifts of prophecy, exhortation, prayer, and the 
- sweet and blessed gift of personal testimony (not 
@ so much valued as it ought to be), and other gifts, 


which are enumerated in Paul’s Epistles to the 
Roman and Corinthian Churches, there is great 
value in the gifts of pastors and teachers. Of the 


*Copies of this Tract may be obtained by application to Prof. J. 
Rendel Harris, Haverford College, Montgomery Co., Penna. Price, 
15 cents, 
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former, it seems to me, there might, with advan- 
tage, be an indefinite number in every Church, 


| brothers and sisters who shall care for the young, 
| the newly converted, the sick and aged, the sor- 


rowful, the poor, the erring, the penitent; and 
these pastors may exercise their beneficent gift 
without necessarily preaching in meeting at all. 
When those who are thus gifted can work in con- 


| cert, and help one another, it is still more beautiful 


than when they work separately; and a pastoral 
committee seems quite Scriptural and right where 
it may be practicable. But the gift of teaching is 
also of great consequence ; the consecrated intel- 


| lect is to be esteemed, as well as consecrated learn- 


ing, and knowledge of the letter of Scripture 


| should go with a knowledge of the Spirit that gave 


it forth. Probably our Society has suffered from a 
depreciation of this gift among us, as if the intel- 
lectual powers given by God were in some way op- 


| posed to the spiritual, and that to have the one 


implied a lack of the other, and vice versa. This 
is a fatal mistake, and very dull meetings are often 
the result, for when persons neglect any part of 
their nature, which God has given to be sanctified 
and used, there cannot but be a great loss. A care- 
lessness has crept in among us also, not simply in 
the use or disuse of our thinking powers as applied 
to the things of God, bet in our use and study of 
Scripture, and we believe Bible-schools and Bible- 
reading meetings will often prove very helpful, as 
preparing for and feeding our meetings for worship. 

No one can read the descriptions of the meetings 
of the early Friends without seeing how much min- 
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istry there was in them of a decidedly teaching order, 
and how far they were from disusing their ordinary 
faculties of reason and thought in the work of 
preaching, while always subjecting them to the con- 
trol of the Spirit of God. And we would suggest 
that in those parts where the Society of Friends is 
languishing, or dying out, the way to resuscitate it is 
not by appointing supported pastors (using the word 
in the general sense), or in any such way return- 
ing to that from which we’ came out, but by en- 
couraginy an intelligent and consecrated ministry, 
being very careful to find a place for every gift, 
and specially tender over those entrusted to the 
young and timid. One member cannot suffer with- 
out all the members suffering ; and it is a painful 
fact that very often tedious and prolix speakers 
have been allewed to speak, year by year, without 
adding anything to the Church, except weariness 
and the exercise of the gift of patience, while fresh 
living testimonies, and beginnings of ministries, 
that “should have been welcomed, have been dis- 
couraged and ‘ eldered,’’ because some shibboleth 
of speech or appearance was wanting. No wonder 
such meetings have dwindled ; let us take warning 
by such mistakes, and avoid right, as well as left, 
hand errors. 

The Society of Friends has a mission still, though 
suffering, somewhat, from the decrepitude of age. 
Her testimonies have, indeed, been allowed to tar- 
nish through want of faithfulness; but they are 
pure gold, and from pure gold the tarnish will al- 
ways rub off easily. Let her step forth again with 


an unwavering and unfaltering voice, asserting that 


supremacy of Christ in His Church, not by man, 
but by the Spirit, and then let her make room in 
her midst for the free and full working of that 
Spirit, even if it first speak in loving reproof for 
past slothfulness. Let every member share the 
burdens of the rest, and not be afraid of the poor 
coming among us, remembering how the Lord 
blessed and loved them. And if a brother or sister 
be poor in this world’s goods, but rich in faith, 
and the Lord call them, from time to time, to ser- 
vice for which money is needed, according to our 
ability let us give it, not grudgingly, but of a wil- 
ling mind, for God loveth a cheerful giver. Let us 
reach out our hands, also, to those that are afar off, 
as well -as those that are nigh, and encourage a 
living interest in all such foreign service in the 
Gospel as the Lord shall grant us the privilege of 
doing for Him, not running in our own will and 
trength, but carefully waiting for and watching 
His guidance, which will not be withheld. 


We have, also, I believe, a special service as a 
Church’ (if we are faithful to our privileges), in 
offering the hand of loving sympathy to that large 
class of persons among us now, both of the edu- 
cated and uneducated classes, but especially the 
former, who are, what is commonly called, ‘‘ Ag- 
nostics.’’ Often it will be found that they have 
simply recoiled from some form of priestly as- 
sumption or another, and have relinquished a tra- 
ditional faith in Christianity, because they have 
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know something of the teachings of Jesus, and 
they think His mission failed, and He could not 
have been Divine, because those whom they have 
met as professors of Christianity have, by word or 
life, denied Him. The doctrine of holiness as POs. 
sible, nay, necessary for man, is what they need, 
Priests have mostly been very shy of this doctrine, 
for it is subversive of their system: ; but the Friends, 
if faithful to their trust, must testify to it in their 
word and life, and this testimony always draws 
hearts to Christ, when it is done in singleness of 
purpose and true humility. The simplicity of our 
worship, and even our times of silence are adapted 
to these minds also, weary of many forms and 
many voices. 


But if we would be revived, let us make up our 
minds that we have to be more aggressive than of 
late years. We must not be afraid of proselytizing, 
but be very glad and thankful every time we make 
aconvert. We must not be sectarian, and yet we 
must believe in and promulgate the highest and the 
best we know, and if that is Quakerism (using the 
word in its broadest and best sense) we can’t help 
it, and it is not a fault to be ashamed of, so far as 
we can see ! 

We will now, as we draw our remarks toa con- 
clusion, recapitulate the kind of meeting to which 
we would love to invite all seeking souls, and which 
has from time to time been realized among us. It 
has silence for its ground work, and love for its 


‘atmosphere, and tenderness and gentleness for its 


guardian angels; all are brothers and sisters, though 
some older and more gifted than others have double 
honor, but no one presides or is pre eminent, 
Large gifts and eloquent speech have their place, 
but so also has the stammering tongue, the few 
trembling words, the simple expression of feeling, 
the broken prayer. There is room for all to which 
the Spirit prompts, and no one is hurried and no 
one is excluded. There is no excitement, but there 
is intense earnestness, and the silence is one of con- 
densed and concentrated life. No one is there with 
a prepared sermon, and yet what may be given to 
some one to utter may be the result of years of 
careful thought and prayer, only now brought to its 
perfect focus. 

Among the company there is perhaps one who 
sits with his head bowed in silence the whole meet- 
ing long ; others have spoken, but he has scarcely 
moved. Who is he? The most gifted of all 
present, but he was engaged in inward communion 
and contemplation, and it was the Lord’s will that 
to-day he should drink in directly and from others, 
and give out nothing vocally himself, and he has 
accepted the privilege of silence as he often accepts 
that of speech. How beautiful such a picture is as 
it rises to our mind’s eye; and, in their quaint 
ancient dresses and rough meeting houses, we love 
to think of those brave men and women who first 
crystallized into such an actual form of worship the 
absence of all form; doing nothing as it seemed, 
that God might do all in them! They were not 
just like the first Church, those early Friends, for 


never seen it simply professed and lived out. They ! some of the gifts of early times had not been given 
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them, but the great principle was the same; and 
very noticeably reproduced was the great love be- 
tween themselves, that.characterized them as it did 
the early Christians, so that it might have been 
said, ‘‘See how these Quakers love one another.’’ 
How they esteemed one another’s gifts, and how 
they watched over one auother for good ; and what 
aclose guard they kept over themselves and one 
another, that all might learn to feel the slightest 
monitions of the Master’s guiding will, and, when it 
was felt, to offer instant obedience. 

We have throughout this essay emphasized the 
importance of silence as a real power in spiritual 
worship, because, strangely enough, it is so con- 
tinually misunderstood and misrepresented; but 
while Friends have given it a greater place in their 
worship than any other body of Christians of which 
we have knowledge, we shall mistake greatly if we 
think it has not been taught in the Church except 
by them. All mystical writers insist on it, and we 
will give one or two extracts from the writings of 
Molinos, the Spanish monk and quietist, which 
will make this clear. He says: 

*«« There are two sorts of spiritual persons, in- 
ternal and external. These seek God without by 
discourse, by imagination and consideration. . . . 
This is the external way, and the way of beginners, 
yet there is no arriving at perfection by it 
There are others truly spiritual, which have passed 
by the beginning of the interior way which leads to 
perfection and union with God, and to which the 
Lord called them by His infinite mercy, from that 
outward way in which they before exercised them- 
selves. ‘hese men, retired in the inward part of 
their souls with true resignation into the hands of 
God, with a total putting off and forgetting even 
of themselves, do always go with a raised spirit to 
the presence of the Lord by the means of pure 
faith, without image, form, or figure, but with 
great assurance, founded in tranquility and inward 
rest.”’ 

Again he says: 

+** Internal recollection is faith and silence in 
the presence of God. Hence thou ought to be ac- 
customed to recollect thyself in His presence, with 
an affectionate attention as one who is given up to 
God, and united with Him in reverence, humility, 
and submission, beholding Him in the most inward 
recess of thy own soul. . . . Thou oughtest to 
pray that thou mayest deliver thyself wholly up into 
the hands of God with perfect resignation; exert- 
ing an act of faith, believing that thon art in the 
Divine presence; afterwards settling in that holy 
repose with quietness, silence, and tranquility ; 
and endeavoring for a whole day, a whole year, 
and thy whole life, to continue that first act of con- 
templation by faith and love.” 

The writer of these sentences was a monk, and 
closed his life in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
but his experience of faith was the same as that of 
the first Christians and the first Friends. 

Having spoken so much of silence, it remains to 


-_ 
** Spiritual Guide,” p. €o. 
TP, 29, 
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be said, lest it should be misunderstood, that we 
ty no means think all meetings or gatherings are 
adapted for long periods thereof, or that it is ‘‘ food 
convenient for them.’’ The Holy Spirit, if obeyed, 
will lead into much or little, according to the con- 
dition of the people; and we think that the great 
increase of speaking and the decrease of silence in 
specia! periods of revival among Friends, may indi- 
cate the birth of a large number of souls into the 
Church, and be cause for great thankfulness. It is 
important, however, that these babes in Christ 
should be encouraged to come forward, as rapidly 
as may be, past that period in which they depend 
so much on the outward preaching of the Word. 
There awaits them that great experience of the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost and fire which initia- 
tes into the new inward life. Past the flaming 
sword the soul passes into the hush and quiet of the 
Paradise of God, and there it learns lessons, which 
the voice of God can alone teach. There it pre- 
pares for its own service, and grows strong for its 
own share of the sufferings of Christ. In that sweet 
inner communion power is given for the good fight 
of faith, and the battle of life. There all those 
messages are received which are to be handed to 
others. Preaching is good, and mission work is 
good, and all active service for Christ is good, and 
to bring souls to Jesus’ feet is the sweetest of every 
thing called ‘‘ work,’’ and yet these activities are 
but means to ends, blessed though they are. To: 
wards the object and aim of being we must reach 
out ourselves and encourage others to reach. And 
when in outward and inward stillness the ‘soul 
adores and loves, and is loved by God, and God 
reveals Himself in wisdom and might inwardly, 
then the end for which man was created is in mea- 
sure fulfilled. Then the supremacy of Christ by 
the Spirit is revealed in the worshipping soul, to its 
unspeakable joy. Shall we not strive that this may 
be our individual experience, and not ours alone, 
but the experience of the whole Church ? 


— ee 


A GREAT PREACHER’S EXPERIENCE.—On the last 
Sunday in the year 1788, John Wesley preached to 
a large congregation in London. ‘‘Sir,’’ said he to 
his attendant while putting on his gown, ‘‘it is 
above fifty years since I first preached in this 
church; I remember it from a particular circum- 
stance. I had come without asermon, and, going 
up the pulpit stairs, I hesitated and returned into 
the vestry, under much mental confusion and 
agitation. A woman who stood by, noticed my 
concern, and said, ‘ Pray, sir, what is the matter?’ 
[ replied, ‘I have not brought a sermon with me.’ 
Putting her hand on my shoulder, she said, ‘ Is 
that all? Cannot you trust God for a sermon?’ 
The question had such an effect on me, that I 
ascended the pulpit, preached extempore, with 
great freedom to myself, and acceptance to the 
people ; and have never since taken a written ser- 
mon into the pulpit.’* A word spoken in due 
season, how good is it ! 


*Methodist Magazine, 1825. 
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From the Friend of Missions. 


JAPAN—CONVERSION OF AN INFIDEL 
LEADER. 


At the close of the arst General, Assembly of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan, in November, 
1883, there was a series of lectures of a popular 
character to give instruction in the doctrines of 
Christianity, and to refute the errors most preva- 
lent in Japanese minds. At one of these meetings 
there’ was sucha storm of dissent and confusion 
that it was impossible to proceed. It came from a 
band of skeptical students who had evidently come 
for the purpose of making a disturbance and if pos- 
sible breaking up the meeting. The leader of the 
tumult was a young man named Sakuma Kichitaro. 
He belonged toa good family in the province of 
Boshio, and was a superior Chinese scholar. On 
leaving college he joined the Liberal party, and 
was actively associated with many of the most 
prominent men of that part of the country. In his 
zeal for the propagation of liberal views he spent 
a large part of his patrimony, in the firm belief 
that it was his duty to sacrifice property, family, 
and even life itself in behalf of his country. 

One of the leading Liberals in a neighboring 
province being incensed by some act of oppression 
on the part of the local police, very foolishly 
agreed with some of his companions upon the des- 
truction of the Police Office. To accomplish their 
scheme dynamite was employed, and it resulted in 
loss of life. This leader fled to Boshio and sought 
shelter among his party. Sakuma at first received 
him into his own house, and afterwards secreted 
him in the woods and supplied him with food. He 
endeavored to induce the man to give himself up 
to the authorities ; but the offender, knowing that 
his life would be forfeited, hesitated to do so. He 
afterwards fled, and when arrested disclosed all the 
places of refuge and the names of those who had 
befriended and shielded him. 

Sakuma was arrested and lodged in jail, but re- 
leased on parole until the nature of his offence and 
the punishment should be determined. During his 
imprisonment a Christian policeman lent him a 


copy of Dr. Martin’s Evidences of Christianity. | 


He read the book eagerly, and was convinced that 
there was something better than a mere negative 
philosophy to comfort the soul in times of distress. 
He began to realize the errors of his past life and 
to seek the salvation which is only found in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. It so happened that a 
brother of Sakuma, living in Tokio, had just been 
converted, and he persuaded his teacher to go and 
instruct him in the way of life and peace. Sakuma 
at once gave himself wholly to Christ and began to 
labor for the salvation of others. He opened his 
house as a preaching place, made it the home of 
the preacher, and in little over one year there were 
some twenty-five to thirty believers. Among them 


was the wife of Sakuma, who was an educated | 


woman and a strong character, his aged grand- 
mother, and a doctor’s wife. His father has been 
impressed very deeply at times, but is kept back by 
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intemperate habits. A second brother, and many 
of his relatives have also become Christians; and 
some of them are remarkable examples of the power 
of Divine grace in leading persons to abandon 
their drinking habits and the worship of idols, 
Their piety is deep and earnest, and their prayers 
simple and spiritual. 

Sakuma has been especially active in the circula- 
tion of Christian books, and in this way has strength- 
ened believers, awakened the impenitent, and guided 
inquirers to Christ their Saviour. He also preaches 
at times in his own house and in new places that 
have recently been opened in that part of the coun. 
try. Ata Buddhist service, held in opposition to 
Christianity, he replied with such effect as to draw 
tears from the eyes of the priests themselves. 

During his trial Sakuma was instrumental in the 
converson of ten persons who have since made a 
public profession of their faith. His sentence was 
announced on the 24th of July, and consisted in a 
penalty of about $10 and imprisonment for five 
months. . . . Asa result of his fervent prayers and 
devoted life, another convict belonging to the same 
party became convinced of sin and his need of a 
Saviour. This man was a young doctor whose 
father had been one of the privileged class that 
were allowed to carry two swords, and was the head 
of a band of gamblers. . . . He had once heard 
part of a sermon, but turned away from it in dis- 
gust. But the prayers of Sakuma tonched his heart 
and led him to feel that there was a God who made 
and rules over all. Then came conviction of sin 
such as is almost unknown in Japan. The sins of 
his parents, and his own terrible wickedness, seemed 
to him a burden too great to bear, and only as he 
looked to Christ could he find relief. 

Upon his release from prison the doctor came to 
Tokio in order to confess his faith at once and- 
receive baptism. Realizing the preciousness of 
Christ’s love, he returned home and immediately 
began to work among his friends and companions. 


Sakuma is still in prison, but is contented and 
happy because the Lord is with him. The school 
where he became imbued with infidel doctrines has 
recently been placed in the hands of one of the 
missionary bodies, and will henceforth become 4 
fountain of Christian truth instead of a hotbed of 


error. The head of the same school is a candid 
| and sincere inquirer, and recently expressed his 
conviction that the sacrifice of Christ was necessary 
for the redemption of man. He has denied this 
before, and his change of mind is likely to be at 
tended with very important results. 

Such are some of the miracles of grace in Japan. 
The future is bright with hope because God is with 
us. Our duty is simply to sow the seed in faith and 
with prayer. Its fruitage is sure and glorious. 


H. Loomis. 
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DarE not to live without God in the world, lest 
He withdraw His blessings, and then what caf 
'ymake up the deficiency ?—Samue/ Fothergill. 
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From the Christian Union. 


AN OBJECT LESSON ON THE INDIAN 
QUESTION. 


A prominent resident of this city (Cambridge, 
Mass.), for many years deeply interested in the 
North American Indians, and one of the principal 
movers in the agitation of the subject of Indian 
rights in this neighborhood, was in Washington 
several months ago, attending a meeting of the In- 
dian Commissioners. While listening to the pro- 
ceedings his attention was fixed by the force and 
eager attention of a short, thick set man, with a 
keen eye, an intelligent countenance, and quick, 
decisive movements. Seeking him out as neces- 
sarily a friend of the Indian, he found that he was 
a lay missionary to the red men of British Colum. 
bia, a modest, earnest Englishman, who had gone 
out, notwithstanding strenuous protest from the au- 
thorities of the Territury, had encountered great 
hardships and perils, had successfully overcome in- 
numerable obstacles, and was now the quiet, unas- 
suming head of a village of a thousand Indians and 
more, who were Christianized, civilized, and en- 
gaged in useful, remunerative industries. His 
meeting him—for business in the Indian interest 
had called the missionary as well as this gentleman 
to Washington—gave this gentleman renewed con- 
fidence in what he held theoretically, viz., that 
there was yet good hope for the 'ndian, under 
simple recognition of his rights, and some wise, 
self-developing direction of him. 


Two or three weeks ago there walked into this 
gentleman’s Boston office the same man, with the 
same bright eye, the same hopeful look, the same 
quick, resolute step. He brought a story at once sad 
and full of promise. His Indian villagers, living 
in neat frame houses, worshipping in a large church 
of their own building, conducting their local govern- 
ment (under the missionary, holding a magistrate’s 
writ from the British authorities), and carrying on 
large operations in lumber sawing and salmon- 
canning, were about to be dispossessed by. the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad’s progress, increasing, as 
it did, the value of land, and a part of these Indian 
lands being actually ceded in block to the railroad. 
Appeals had been made to the Dominion authori- 
ties in vain. This was the sad side. Great Britain, 
‘good to the Indian,” was good in this wise like its 
sister authority in the States. But the promising 
aspect was that these Indians, self-reliant, brave, 
used now for many years to respect law, though 
stinging under the injustice which would drive them 
from the land of their fathers, now made doubly 
valuable by their industrial improvements—instead 
of fighting, instead of offering savage indignities, 
proposed to migrate, of their own notion, and to 
set up (in much the temper of the New England 
fathers) religion, government, and self-sustaining 
industries elsewhere. Where, then? Over the 
Straits separating their lands from the southern ex. 
tremity of Alaska could be seen the blue hills and 
wooded mountain sides of a land ruled by another 
nationality, Perhaps here could be found a refuge. 
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And it was to negotiate with reference to this mi- 

gration that the missionary—Mr. William Duncan— 

after failing to secure redress at Ottawa, had been 

visiting Washington ; and he was now in Boston to 

consult the friends of the Indian there and in Cam- 

bridge before returning to assist in the migration. 
* * “« * * * 


On Sunday evening, May 1, he told his story 
at Trinity Church, Boston (Dr. Phillips Brooks’s) 
and the following Sunday night at the Harvard 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Cambridge. 
His address, reported stenographically, and not 
altered in a word, would make one of the most ef- 
fective documents on the Indian question. No one 
who hears him can help being ‘‘ right” on that 
great and imperative national issue. Cannot he be 
heard in New York and throughout the country ? 

Mr. Duncan said he was embarrassed by having 
to speak in a language which for more than half of 
his life he had disused. He went to British Co- 
lumbia thirty years ago. The occasion of his going 
was the story of the misery of the Indians which 
the commander of a British man of-war brought 
home to England from the coast. This officer 
offered passage thither to whoever would go, 
and he volunteered. The authorities, on his ar- 
rival, warned him of his peril should he adventure 
himself among the savages, and told him that they 
could guarantee him no protection. But he per- 
sisted, and only asked the privilege of living in a 
government stockade until he could pick up a little 
of the language. This he did from the Indian chil- 
dren, and from adults also, in so far as they would 
assist him. He began with nouns, pointing to ob- 
jects and noting the answers given. With verbs, 
abstract nouns, etc., he had to get on by signs, mo- 
tions, grimaces, etc., in order to get the Indian 
equivalents. 

His eagerness to learn their tongue warmed the 
hearts of the savages. After a few months he left 


_ the stockade and intrusted himself tothem. They 


were, in their savage, desperate way, strong be- 
lievers in the unseen world. Meeting their chief, 
his first question of Mr. Duncan was (knowing his 
use of writing and of books), ‘‘ Have you a letter 
from the Great Father ?” ‘* I have,’’ was the reply. 
‘* Will you tell it tous?’ ‘That is why 1 am 
here.’’ ‘* We areglad.”? The ground of his work 
was the simple truths of the Bible, and an insistence 
on its ethics. So, when, as his popularity grew, 
he was asked to visit different chiefs, he would re- 
fuse to be witness to their diabolical ceremonies of 
hospitality—‘‘ The Great Father does not like that ; 
I cannot see it.” After gathering a fair number 
of adherents, and finding that savage enormities 
were corrupting his converts, he asked those who 
were willing to follow him to a place by themselves 
and there to set up a village obedient to the Great 
Father. This became the nucleus for further growth. 
Living on friendly terms with neighboring Indians, 
sending his earnest Christian red men out on little 
missions to them, he still built up this community 
on Christian principles. He had them organize a 
council and govern themselves. He himself took 
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a magistrate’s oath, and so connected their local 
government with that of the Crown. He organized 
police. He had the council prohibit liquor, and 
kept it out. They built a large church, and ad- 
ministered it in an earnest, fervent way. He got 
them the machinery for a saw mill, and soon his 
villagers were living in frame houses. He taught 
them salmon-canning, and these canned goods are 
now largely exported by them. In short, by simple, 
common-sense, manhood respecting ways, he 
brought Indians living in abject misery, in name- 
less abominations, and some of them even in can- 
nibalism, up to being a civilized, Christian, law- 
abiding, thrifty, and prosperous people. He gave 
many incidents, ‘graphically illustrative of all his 
main points, which my space forbids my giving 
even in abstract. He said that the Indians were 
just like other men, not better, not worse; but 
that, had he to choose between a hundred of our 
more degraded white people and a hundred de- 
graded Indians for bringing up to Christian man- 
hood, he would choose the Indians, on the ground 
of certain radical traits of good in them. 


D. N. BEacu. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“oo 


SCHOOL. 


Asout GERMANY.—A short time ago the writer 
was talking with a bright young fellow who had 
been studying for two years in Leipzig. The con- 


versation accidentally turned upon the advantages 
of studying abroad. On this topic my companion 
summed up his experience by saying that the chief 
benefit which he had received was his complete re- 
covery from the current mania about German 
schclarship. Stran.ely enough, my own experience 
had been much the same. I had gone to Germany 


with a belief in German infallibility. Germany 
was to me what Rome was to Luther before he 
visited it. I hardly felt that I dare have an opinion 
unless it was sanctioned by the certified intellect of 
her great universities. The result of the visit was 
the recovery of mental freedom. When the young 
Leipzig student said that this was the chief benefit 
to be obtained by studying abroad, he was guilty 
of an exaggeration altogether pardonable. 

It is not the intention of the writer to deny that 
Germany has certain points of excellence. The 
Germans have a way of doing thoroughly whatever 
they undertake. They have perfected their army 
organization until it is the most admirable machine 
of the kind on the face of the globe. The Ger- 
mans have carried popular education to a high de- 
gree, and they deserve credit. Even in the do- 
main of politics Germany has been of some service 
to the world. In music Germany deserves the 
place which popular esteem accords her, and in art 
she deserves a sti!l higher place. But all these 
points of excellence do not prevent its being true 
that, in many important directions, Germany is 
from one to three generations behind America. 

I shall cite the most distinguished German au- 
thority, hoping that, on this question, as on all 
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others, the quotation of a ‘‘ German authority” 
will be deemed conclusive. The authority is Prince 
Bismarck. In his speech in the Reichstag pro. 
posing the present law against Socialists, he said; 
‘* Gentlemen, the ability to read is more widely ex. 
tended in Germany than in France or England ; 
but the ability to judge of what is read is perhaps 
less widely extended than in either country.” 

No one who talks much with ordinary Germans 
will hesitate as to the justice of the Chancellor’s re. 
mark. As a thinker, as a man who is awake to 
what is going on about him, the average German 
is decidedly wooden when compared with the ave- 
rage American. The education which comes of 
itself in the jostle of American life is more stimu- 
lating to the mental development of the individual 
than all the schooling of Germany. A generation 
of compulsory education will not remove the dif. 
ference. 

The German university is not adapted to the 
work of educating the average student. The in- 
struction is entirely by lectures, and these are gene- 
rally elementary in their character. The work of 
the student is entirely receptive. He hears the 
lecturer and takes copious notes. When the lecture 
is over he does not know half as much as if he had 
been reading for an hour ina text book. His own 
thoughtfulness is not called into action at all. The 
few men who do independent original work make 
magnificent scholars, but the vast majority, instead 
of being educated, are stuffed. The entire system 
is good for the professor, but bad for a majority of 
the students. The former must become an au- 
thority upon some specialty before he is permitted 
to lecture. After he is made professor he can con- 
tinue to give the same course of lectures year after 
year, and meantime devote himself to the writing 
of books. The books which he produces are gene- 
rally great in research and weak in original thought. 
Intellectually, Germany has certain points of supe- 
riority, but these do not alter the fact that nine- 
teen twentieths of the people are in a condition of 
mental stagnation. Her educated class, though 
superior to our own in learning, is inferior as re 
gards general mental activity ; as regards deep in- 
grained culture; as regards fresh and _ sensible 
thinking. —Adridged from Christian Union. 

PuysicAL DEVELOPMENT IN Haverrorp COl- 
LEGE.—Dr. Ford, the physical examiner of the 
students at Haverford, has made out his summary 
of improvement during the winter months. A few 
figures will show the results of the systematic exer 
cise to which the students have been subjected : 

Average increase in girth of chest, 134 inches; 
upper arm, 34 inch; breadth of shoulders, 1 inch; 
strength of back and legs, 171 pounds. The de- 
velopment has been quite marked and much be- 
yond the usual growth for young men of their age. 
Exercises have been compulsory for the two lower 
classes, voluntary for the others. 

How know we but after this day we may never 
open our eyes, till we open them in Eternity ! 

— Thomas Chatkiey. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


The commencement exercises of Haverford College 
took place 3d day, Sixth mo. 21, and were attended by 
a large number of the friends of the graduates and 
pupils and the alumni. The programme was as fol- 
lows: “ Latin Salutatory,” Barker Newhall ; ‘ Church 
Reformation of the Second Century, Frederic H. 
Strawbridge; “A Safe Philosophy,” Alfred C. Gar- 
rett; “Individuality,” Henry H. Goddard; “The 
Question of the Hour,” William H. Futrell, and 
“Valedictory Address,” Jesse E. Phillips, Jr. 

After the Baccalaureate Address by Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris, A. M., the President conferred the degrees 
upon the graduates as follows: 


Bachelor of Arts.—Edward Buchanan Cassatt, 
William Harris Futrell, Alfred Cope Garrett, Henry 
Herbert Goddard, Willis Hatfield Hazard, Barker 
Newhall, Jesse Evans Phillips, Jr., Henry Warrington 
Stokes, Frederic Heap Strawbridge, Richard Janney 
White, George Bacon Wood, William Congdon Wood. 

Bachelor of Science.—Arthur Hallam Baily, Charles 
Hampton Bedell, Horace Young Evans, Jr., Hugh 
Lesley, William Webster Trimble. 

Bachelor of Engineering.—P. Hollingsworth Morris. 

The degree of Doctor of Letters was also conferred 
upon Thomas Kimber, of New York. The first scholar 
in the Classical Section was Alfred Cope Garrett, 
and in the Scientific Section, William Webster 
Trimble. 

At the conclusion of the exercises the Rev. Canon 
Basil Wilberforce was introduced and addressed the 
graduating class, He said he could not point out to 


the rising young men of America all the shoals and 
quicksands and rocks they would encounter in their 


progress, but he could tell them from his own certain 
knowledge where the deep water is, and where, it they 
would but keep the vessel of their lives, they would 
not meet disaster. He told them that by making 
Jesus Christ the guiding star of their lives they would 
find that when the Lord calls a soul He does not put 
him in bands of iron, but floods him with new gifts 
which drive out every other desire. He said he hoped 
his hearers would place their future dependence, not 
upon the amount of philosophy they had acquired, 
but in the amount of space in their hearts occupied 
by Christ. One point to be avoided, the Canon said, 
was that of looking superficially at the deep issues 
around us, the civilization of the world depending 
upon the way in which America decides the questions 
of the hour, He urged the young men to accept as 
their motto the word “ Consider.” 


ome 


Semi-Centennial of Friends’ School, New 
Garden, N.C. 


The Trustees and Faculty have decided to hold a 
Semi-Centennial Celebration of the founding and 
opening of this Institution on the 17th of Eighth mo. 
(August), 1887. 

The object is to offer to the many pupils who, during 

the past fifty years, have received instruction in this 
School, the opportunity of returning to the old place, 
and of spending a day together in commemorating 
the past, and awakening an interest in the future of 
this Institution. 
_ A most hearty invitation is extended to all who are 
interested in its history to be present and take part in 
the exercises, A suitable program will be prepared, 
and every arrangement possible will be made to render 
the occasion pleasant and profitable. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bible in the Olden Time.—An Address de- 
livered in Friends’ Meeting-house, 2oth street, 
New York, Second month 13, 1887. By AucusTus 
TABER. 

Much information is given in this Address, in 
excellent style, concerning the Bible and its com- 
ponent parts; their principal themes and author- 
ship, and the faithful preservation of the Scriptures 
through troublous times, by the early and later 
Christians. It would make a good prose reading 
exercise for a class of young people; combining 
interest with instruction. 


A More Excellent Way to Heaven; Or, the 
Way of Holiness. By Prof. O. L. Carter. Wil- 
lard Tract Repository. Small r2mo, pp. 187. 


No one who has any love for Him who is ‘‘ The 
Way, the Truth and the Life,” can fail to take 
pleasire in reading such a book as this. There is 
a charm in the fervor of its devotion, which at the 
same time has the movement of a peaceful stream. 


The book has two Parts, each with seven chap- 
ters. Part I, The Way Described. Part Il, How 
to Find, Enter and Walk in the Way. The second 
Chapter of Part I meutions the different titles given 
by believers to this way: ‘‘ The fulness of blessing ; 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost; purity of heart ; 
gladness in Jesus; perfect love; holiness; entire 
sanctification ; the second blessing ; full salvation ; 
Christian perfection ; the rest of faith ; full assurance 
of faith; the life of faith; the higher life; entire 
consecration ; and the life hid with Christ in God.” 
Chapter IV of Part I dwells on ‘ Light from the 
Scriptures upon the Way, and from the Way upon 
the Scriptures.” A series of texts are cited, on 
perfect purity ; the full baptism of the Holy Ghost ; 
perfect fellowship with Christ ; perfect love, power 
to live without wilful sin ; full salvation; promising 
all things we can ask, for His glory. In Part II, 
the most interesting and characteristic portions are 
the ‘‘ Personal Experiences” of F. D. S., and of 
the author of the book. 

All this is pleasant reading. It holds up an ideal 
of personal religion almost infinitely higher than 
that of indifferentism or formalism: of those 
whose piety is limited to saying, once a week, in a 
place of public worship, ‘*we have done those 
things which we ought not to do, and have left un- 
done those things which we ought to do,” with 
what precedes and follows in the liturgy. 

But, it is too sweet; it is cloying. The joy of 
faith, as de/tef, is abundantly portrayed; the tonic 
of faith as obedience is too little remembered. Thou 
hast religion? See that thou usest it well. ‘Do 
the next thing.” Why should Christians pause so 
long in their progress, to look in their mirrors, or 
to turn back to show to others how fair they are, 
how pure, how sanctified? Rather let them, with 
Paul, press forward. We need a more robust type 
of Christianity than is especially promoted even by 
such gracefully written books as ‘‘ A More Excel- 
lent Way.’’ 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA. SIXTH MO. 30, 1887. 


Harmony of conviction among the members of 
a religious organization is of great value and im- 
portance; not necessarily agfeement of opinion on 
all minor questions, but unity in regard to essen- 
tials of doctrine and practice. But among the 
ministers of a church such unity is still more need- 
ful. Without it, the proclamation of the Gospel 
will have many uncertain sounds. 

Just what doctrines, principles and practices, are 
fundamental and essential, is a question never to 
be answered in a very few words. If ever there 
was a faultless catechism, which no Christian be- 
liever could gainsay, it is that of Robert Barclay ; 
in which every affirmation is made in words of Holy 
Scripture. We doubt it being possible to construct 
a creed or catechism in any other way, which will 
satisfy perfectly all the honest and independent 
minds even of a single Christian denomination. 
All may agree to the substance of what is intended ; 
but many may demur as to forms of expression. 

For such reasons, when, a number of years 
ago, a proposal was under consideration in New 
York Yearly Meeting, for the adoption of nine 
queries concerning doctrine, to be answered by 
every one who was acknowledged as a minis- 
ter, or appointed an elder, it was felt to be 
the duty of those conducting Friends’ Review, 
to express a belief that such a measure would be 
inexpedient. Time has not afforded ground for 
a change in that judgment. If ministry cannot be 
rightly estimated by those who hear it, through 
such a period as is usual among Friends before its 
official acknowledgment, no written attestation of 
sound articles of belief will secure its correctness, 
unction and authority. 

More decided objection seems to us to lie against 
the repetition of the use of such an ordeal for minis- 
ters and elders once in three years. This is a 
measure too external, too formal to befit a body of 
the high ideal of spirituality belonging to the reli- 
gious Society of Friends. If even allowable in re- 
gard to elders, whose convictions on religious sub- 
jects are not always openly expressed, it seems to 
us quite otherwise with ministers. Their service 
should be weighed as it is given, in the manner of 
**the sanctuary.” No precision of conformity to 
a chosen formula of belief can add to their fullness 
of preparation, if it exists; nor should uneasiness 
about the wording of a testimony or confession, 
whose substance they accept, stand in the way of 
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the recognition of gifts evidently bestowed by the 
Head of the Church. 

It may be that in this frank expression of con. 
viction, in which we know many Friends unite, we 
are obliged to differ from some whom we love and 
honor much. But it appears to be the duty of a 
journal like this to seek, without bias on either 
hand, and without claiming any approach to infal. 
libility, ¢he whole truth. 

AS WE ARE now near the end of the Fortieth 
Volume, we again introduce the subject of increasing 
our Subscription list. At present we have no 
travelling Agent, and we would offer an induce- 
ment to our subscribers to act for us in soliciting 
new ones. Our plan this year is as follows: Any 
one of our present subscribers who will obtain for 
us new names, for the coming or forty-first Volume 
of ** The Friends’ Review,” at the rate of two dol- 
lars each per year, and remit payment for the same 
in advance, and with it two dollars for his own sub- 
scription, may retain one-half the amount of the 
new subscription thus collected. In other words, 
he may remit to us three dollars, as payment for 
his own subscription and that of one new subscriber, 
and one dollar for each of the remaining new 
ones, the balance to be retained for commission. 
This is the most liberal offer we have yet made, 
and we hope our subscribers will interest them- 
selves in widely extending the circulation of our 
paper. If any, who secure for us new names under 
this offer, should desire to collect of the same for 
future volumes, we are willing to make liberal ar- 
rangements with such. 

The first No. of the Forty-first volume will be 
issued the 4th of Eighth month next ; those wishing 
to subscribe for it, by sending in their names soon, 
can have the advantage of the remaining numbers 
in this volume. 


a 


Our IsSUE being dated, now, on the Fifth-day 
of every week, notices and advertisements should 
reach this office on Seventh day, in order to be 
sure of insertion in the number next following. 
Misunderstanding about this has lately caused some 
disappointment, which we much regret. 


DIED. 

BLAIR.—Bertha Caison, eldest daughter of F. S. 
Blair, Summerfield, N, C., Sixth mo, r1th, 1887, aged 
nearly 14 years, She had accepted the invitation, 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto me,” &c, She 
requested to have sung repeatedly the hymn, “ Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” &c,, joining in parts of it herself as 


she was able, Her last. words were, “I’m nea 
heaven.” 
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NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 746.) 


Seventh-day Afternoon.—The discussion of the 
Temperance Report was continued. 

A proposition was made to the meeting officially to 
endorse the W. C. T. U. It was referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The importance of the subject of Temperance was 
largely dwelt upon, All were exhorted to labor in the 
cause, first being clean themselves, 

The records of the Representative Meeting for the 
past year were then read. Some difference of opinion 
prevailed concerning the action of this body in the 
matter of not recognizing ministers, where a doubt ex- 
ists in regard to their soundness in faith and doctrine. 
Much Christian condescension was manifested. After 
a free and full interchange of opinions the records 
were fully approved, and the action of the Representa- 
tive body in the particular matter mentioned almost 
unanimously endorsed. 

Evening.—The evening was occupied by a public 
meeting on Bible Schools. 

Opened by devotional exercises, conducted by Jo- 
siah Dillon, followed by remarks by the chairman of 
the committee, Charles W. Goddard. 

Mary Taylor then read a very interesting and able 
essay on “The Eternity of Truth.’ She treated the 
subject under the three heads, ‘‘ Where shall we find 
the truth? How shall we find it? What shall we do 
with it when found ?’ 

This was followed by a very clear and practical 
essay by Arthur W. Jones, of Oak Grove Seminary ; 
subject, ‘“‘How. may a Bible School be best con- 
ducted ?” 

George A. Barton, of Friends’ School, Providence, 
then read a very profitable paper on “ How to Study 
the Bible.” Each of the writers gave evidence of 
having studied carefully the subject treated, and the 
ideas advanced were calculated to be very helpful to 
all Bible students. 

Interesting remarks by Mary Jane Weaver closed 
the meeting. 

On First-day the ministers were located as follows : 
At Peak’s Island, Benjamin F. Farquhar ; Old Ladies’ 
Home, Ruth S. Murray and Peace Jones; Reform 
School, Thomas P, Nichols and Sumner G. Williams; 
at the Abyssinian Church, Evi Sharpless and Emeline 
Tuttle ; Ferry Village, Ezra G. Pierson; Oak Street 
Fnends’ House, morning, John P. Pennington and 
Evi Sharpless ; evening, Wm. Marshall ; First Baptist 
Church (where the Yearly Meeting is being held), 
morning, Josiah Dillon, Jas. P. Pinkham; afternoon, 
Jeremiah A, Grinnell, Mary J. Weaver and William 
Marshall; evening, Wm. P. Pinkham and David E. 
Sampson; Free Church, Deering, Charles H. Jones 
and wife, evening ; Preble Chapel, afternoon, Chas, H. 
Tones and wife; evening, Chas. W. Goddard ; State 
Street Church, Jesse McPherson and Mary J. Weaver, 
Morning ; Vaughan Street Church, afternoon, Jesse 
McPherson; evening, Wm. Jacob; West Congrega- 
tional Church, morning, Wm, Jacob. 

Reports from these various meetings are very satis- 
factory. The people of Portland seem to prize more 
and more highly the privilege of having the Yearly 
Meeting held here, and are very prompt to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to listen to the ministers 
of our denomination. 

Second-day Morning, Sixth mo. 13.—The meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight convened at 8 o’clock. 
Evi Jones made a very solemn, stirring and forcible 
appeal to the members to see to it that the distinctive 
views of Friends are persistently taught to our chil- 
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dren and preached to the people. In these days of 
zsms the trumpet given to Friends should utter no un- 
certain sound, We have lost scores and hundreds of 
our members simply because they were ignorant of 
what they were leaving. Evi Sharpless said it was 
dishonest to take persons into membership without 
giving to them a clear statement of our views. It is 
more dishonest to let our children grow up in igno- 
rance of our doctrines, or with only a negative belief. 
Elizabeth T. Larkin, Jeremiah A, Grinnell, David 
Sampson and others endorsed the views expressed, 
It was a very profitable session, 

The devotional meeting at 8.30 was led by John P. 
Pennington. The meeting was lively and refreshing. 
Many testified to the blessedness of the experience of 
perfect trust. 

The business meeting convened again in joint ses- 
sion at 1oo’clock. After a very sweet season of de- 
votion, a committee was appointed to present at a 
future sitting the names of Friends for delegates to 
attend the Conference of Yearly Meetings to be held 
at Richmond, Ind., in the Ninth mo, next. 

A communication from a Monthly to Rhode Island 
Quarterly Meeting, upon the subject of the appoint- 
ment of elders and their time of holding office, was 
referred, without action, by the Quartérly Meeting to 
the Yearly Meeting. The Yearly Meeting referred it - 
back to the Quarterly Meeting. 

Sandwich Quarterly Meeting asks the Yearly Meet- 
ing to define clearly the duties of elders and other 
members of the meeting on Ministry and Oversight, 
other than the ministers, Vassalboro Quarterly Meet- 
ing asks the Yearly Meeting to revise that part of the 
first Query which refers to unbecoming behavior. A 
committee, consisting of two men and two women 
from each Quarterly Meeting, was appointed to con- 
sider both requests. 

A very interesting report was then read from the 
committee on Gospel Work. By the report. it appears 
that out of the seventy-two meetings embraced within 
the limits of the Yearly Meeting, sixty-four have been 
visited; nineteen series of meetings have been held, 
thirty-six Bible Readings have been given, eight chil- 
dren's meetings have been held, and five hundred and 
seventy-four families have been visited. One hun- 
dred and twenty one have professed conversion and 
seventy-seven have been renewed. The report states : 
“ The results of the work in the different meetings may 
be summed up as follows: The church in each place 
has been strengthened, an increase of spiritual life and 
interest in the Lord's work has been manifest among 
the members, and in some meetings souls have been 
saved, Family visiting has received a marked 
blessing.” 

Charles W. Goddard spoke of the need of en- 
deavoring to gather to the church, The church should 
encourage the babe: in Christ to exercise all gifts, that 
they may be developed to the glory of God and to the 
growth of the church. 

The report was approved by the meeting, and a 
voluntary subscription was entered upon for the pur- 
pose of raising funds with which to prosecute the work 
another year. While the subscription was being taken, 
Mary Jane Weaver made a stirring appeal in behalf 
of the work and in favor of liberal giving. She did 
not believe ministers were excused from giving be- 
cause they gave so much of their time. She was 
careful that out of every ten dollars she received the 
Lord received at least one. Several other Friends 
emphasized the importance of hberal giving. Two 
hundred and eighty-seven dollars were collected. 

A committee was appointed to present the names of 
Friends for the prosecution of this work another year. 
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Afternoon.—At 3 o'clock David Sampson addressed 
a large audience upon the distinctive views of the So- 
ciety, dwelling particularly upon the subject of bap- 
tism, showing not only what we do ot believe, but 
what we do believe. His views were stated very 
clearly, and the meeting was satisfactory. 

At4o’clock the meeting again assembled in joint 
session. 

H. D. Lorsey, D.D., a delegate from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was present with credentials from 
that body. His salutation of love was responded to 
by Chas. H. Jones. It wasa very interesting occasion. 

A list of names of Friends to compose the Repre- 
sentative Meeting for the ensuing year was presented ; 
also, a list for a Temperance Committee. Both lists 
were approved by the meeting. 

The report of the committee on Foreign Missions 
was then taken up. During the reading the meeting 
was brought under a sense of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the work. It is evident that the blessing 
of our Heavenly Father has rested abundantly upon 
the labors of the committee. 

In the report it was suggested that it might be better 
for this Yearly Meeting and better for the work if we 
should separate from English Friends in the work at 
Brumana, and concentrate all of our energies upon 
the work at Ramallah. This proposition was warmly 
and forcibly endorsed by our veteran missionary, Eli 
Jones. He very graphically described the condition 
of the people in Bible lands, especially that of woman, 
He said the question was often asked him, “ Do you 
think Friends can ever succeed as missionaries with- 
out a change on their part, especially in the matter of 
the ordinances?” and his reply was emphatically, 
“Yes.” He believed that the Friends, if they would, 
might take the Bible lands for Christ. 

A subscription was then taken for the prosecution of 
the work for the ensuing year, which amounted to 
$419.67. The same committee was appointed for 
the next year. 

A satisfactory report of the committee on Education 
was read and approved. 

Eli Jones spoke in favor of a library, containing a 
complete list of Friends’ writings, both ancient and 
modern, being placed at each of our Boarding Schools 
and open to all who might desire to investigate Friends’ 
principles and doctrines. 

The Educational Committee was re-appointed, 

The report of the committee on the Mosher fund 
states that they subscribed for one hundred and ten 
copies of Friends’ Review and fifty-four copies of Star 
and Crown, which were sent principally to members 
and attenders of our meetings. They also distributed 
one hundred copies of Offices of the Holy Spirit ; one 
thousand Tracts, entitled Brief Views of Doctrines of 
Christianity as set forth in Holy Scripture and held by 
the Society of Friends; five hundred Pamphlets, en- 
titled The Baptism and Supper of our Lord, and four 
hundred volumes of Three Apostles of Quakerism. 

The report of this committee and also the Treasurer’s 
report, which accompanied it, were very satisfactory to 
the meeting. 

Evening, 7.30 oclock.—Public meeting of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, Ruth S. Murray, 
President, who opened the meeting by reading the 
sixty-eighth Psalm, followed by prayer by Mary Jane 
Weaver. The President stated that for every Christian 
woman there are two hundred women without Christ 
in heathen lands, 

Josiah Dillon presented in a very forcible manner 
the needs of Jamaica, 

Hannah Pickering made an appeal in favor of the 
Missionary Advocate, stating that it needs suggestions, 
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forbearance, sympathy and money. She thanked her 
Heavenly Father for the development of the mission. 
ary spirit in our Society and exhorted mothers to talk 
to their children about the heathen and get the young 
hearts into sympathy with missionary work. 

Mary Jane Weaver made some very interesting re. 
marks. She referred to the Psalm which had been 
read as a prophecy of woman's work for woman, 

A collection of $67 was taken up. 

Third-day Morning, Sixth mo. 14th.—The Epistle 
from London Yearly Meeting was received and read, 

The state of Society was then considered by reading 
the Queries and their answers. 

A very general exercise was spread over the meeting, 

Charles W, Goddard thought in regard to the use of 
liquor as a beverage, that after loving efforts had been 
made to reclaim and these efforts had proved ineffect- 
ive we should apply the discipline. 

Ezra G. Pierson had felt burdened ever since being 
within the limits of the Yearly Meeting on account of 
sO many empty meeting-houses. He thought one 
reason was that we had too much theory and too little 
practice. 

Aquila Pickering thought the mid-week meetings 
were often the most blessed. We ought to lay aside 
all business thought and goto our mid-week meet- 
ings with our kearts full of prayer and praise. Where 
this is the case we always have a good meeting, 

Jeremiah A. Grinnell said that we are the represen- 
tatives of Christ. If we are united to Christ we shall 
have no difficulty in keeping up our meetings, He 
also wanted to bear his testimony to the freeness of a 
Gospel ministry. 

Other Friends spoke upon different points introduced 
by the Queries, and we were especially exhorted to 
examine ourselves and see if we were clear, 

William P. Pinkham wished to present one thought, 
that a man is responsible for the belief that he holds, 
If a man is an atheist or an infidel he is himself to 
blame. 

A list of names was then introduced for a Commit- 
tee on Gospel Work, which had the approval of the 
meeting. 

Afternoon.—At 2.30 an inquiry meeting was held 
conducted by Wm. P. Pinkham. It was spoken of by 
those who had the privilege of attending as a time of 
great spiritual power and refreshing. At 4 o'clock the 
business meeting again convened, 

The London General Epistle was received and read, 

It was an unusually strong document ; sound, timely 
and salutary. The meeting ordered four thousand 
printed for distribution, 

The pastor of the church where the Yearly Meeting 
is held, who had just returned from a visit to the West, 
was now introduced to the meeting. He extended a 
warm welcome to the Friends to the city of Portland, 
especially to his church, and felt that his people would 
be blessed as the result of the privilege of mingling with 
our members, 

A report of the committee of Oak Grove Seminary 
was then read, It shows the Institution to bein 4 
very flourishing condition. The work of its commit- 
tee was very fully endorsed. Although the school has 
no endowment and is sadly crippled for want of funds, 
yet the committee were able to report it free from debt 
and a small sum in the treasury. 

The same committee reappointed, The committee 
appointed for that purpose reported the following 
names as delegates to the Indiana Conference : Wm. 
O. Newhall, Benjamin F. Knowles, Ruth S, Murray, 
Hannah J. Bailey, Augustine Jones, Chas, H. Jones, 
Alfred H, Jones, Reuben S, Jones and Elizabeth T. 
Larkin. 
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The meeting was here introduced into a very solemn 
exercise upon the subject of Secret Orders 

Much wise and loving counsel was given, and young 
men were especially exhorted to form no connection 
with any of these organizations 

Evening.—Public Meeting upon Home and Foreign 
Missions. Opened by the reading of the 47th Psalm 
and prayer by Jesse McPherson. David Sampson 
made a strong appeal for Home Missions ; presenting 
the pressing needs of many parts of North Carolina. 
He was followed by Jas. R. Pinkham, A. K. P. Small, 
pastor of the Baptist church, Mary Jane Weaver and 
others. The veteran missionary Eli Jones, who was 
chairman of the meeting, then spoke of the condition 
of the people in Bible lands. 
dience in favor of the proposed Girls’ Training School 
at Ramallah, resulted in obtaining the sum of $goo. 

Fourth-day Morning, Sixth mo, 15th.—Devotional 
meeting at 8.30, led by J. Warren Hawkes, who read 
the 13th chapter of first Corinthians, A blessed season 
of refreshing followed, in which many were enabled to 
break the bonds by which they had been confined, 
and to step out by faith upon the promises of God. 
Many testified to the great spiritual benefit they de- 
rived from this Yearly Meeting. 

Business meeting again convened at 10 o'clock. 

First business, report of Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Asa C, Tuttle made some remarks, dwelling 
particularly upon the importance of the new mission 
work in Alaska. $35 was collected in the house for 
the use of this committee, which was reappointed. 

The report of the Committee on Bible Schools was 
then read, 

The report was satisfactory to the meeting. It 
showed that much good work had been done and that 
the interest in this important auxiliary to the church 
was increasing. 

The committee to which was referred the request 
from Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, to define clearly 
the duties of elders, &c., reported a few words of 
loving advice, namely, that the members referred to, 
of the meeting on Ministry and Oversight be en- 
couraged to dwell very close to the Master and to 
look continually to Him for guidance. Herein would 
they be able to understand, not only the general 
duties as laid down in the Book of Discipline, but also 
those varied and important ones by which God is glori- 
fed in our body and spirit. 

The meeting decides to eliminate from the first 
Query that portion referring to unbecoming behavior, 
_ Aletter to the young people and one to the children 
in our Society have been prepared by the women’s 
meeting. 

A report of the auditors was read and approved. 

Thomas Harkness, for forty-one years treasurer of 
the Boarding School funds was released, at his own 
a, and Owen Dame appointed treasurer in his 
stead, 

No Epistle from Ohio having been received the 
committee on correspondence was directed to prepare 
one, as usual, for that Yearly Meeting. 

The present edition of the Book of Discipline being 
nearly exhausted the subject is referred to the Repre- 
sentative Meeting. 

The committee appointed for that purpose reported 
a list of names of Friends to serve on the Bible School 
Committee. The names were approved. 

The report of the Committee on Peace was read, 
and approved. After some very pertinent and practi- 
cal remarks from several Friends the report was 
adopted and the committee reappointed and en- 
couraged to faithful service in this important branch 
of church work, 


An appeal to the au- | 
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Afternoon.—Another devotional meeting at 2 o’clock. 
A season of great blessing. Much definite and prac- 
tical work was done. 

Business meeting at 4 o'clock. 

The usual season of devotion was enjoyed, after which 
the report of committee having care of Friends from 
British provinces was read, also that of Committee on 
Missions and Educational Work in North Carolina. 

The reports were both satisfactory and in regard to 
the latter, the meeting concludes to withdraw its aid 
and release the committee. 

Epistles to the different Yearly Meetings were now 
read, 

Returning minutes were prepard for visiting minis- 
ters and their companions. 

The following minute was adopted, and ordered to 
be forwarded to the pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
in whose place of worship the Yearly Meeting has 
been held: 

“ The Yearly Meeting of Friends for New England, 
now in session, take pleasure in expressing to you their 
grateful appreciation of your kindness and Christian 
fellowship in allowing the use of your house for hold- 
ing the sessions of their meeting. May the blessing 
of the Lord abide with you in every good work.” 

The committee of arrangements was reappointed 
for another year. 

The Epistle to Brumana prepared by our women 
friends was read and is very satisfactory. 

After loving words of parting by our visiting Friends, 
as well as by our own members and some very appro- 
priate and weighty remarks by the clerk. the closing 
minute was read and the meeting closed to meet next 
year, at the usual time at Newport, R. L, if the Lord 
permit. 

A large meeting for public worship was held at 7.30 
and participated in by nearly all of the visiting Friends, 

The universal testimony of all with whom the writer 
has conversed is, that the Yearly Meeting just closed, 
has been one of unusual power and profit. 

The presence of the Great Head of the Church has 
been continually realized. and the guiding and con- 
trolling influence of the Holy Spirit sweetly felt. 

CHARLES H. JONES. 


eR - 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER 
Lesson 11. Seventh month 10, 1887 
THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


Gotpen Text.—He delivered me because he delighted in me. 
Ps, xviii. 19. 


Matt, ii. 13—23 


In this lesson and the previous one we have four 
direct divine interpositions (verses 12, 13, 19 and 
22) for the protection of the infant Christ. From 
them we are taught God’s watchful care over His 
own and how easily He can frustrate the plots of 
wicked men. 


13. And when they were departed. The wise men 
spoken of in the last lesson. These occurrences 
evidently followed immediately upon their visit. 
The angel of the Lord appeareth unto Joseph ina 
dream. To insure the safety of the infant Saviour, 
the instruction to take refuge in Egypt and the fact 
of Herod’s enmity must be divinely revealed to 
Joseph, since he had no other means of knowing 
them as has been before said. Such instances, 
whilst they inspire us with confidence in God’s 
guiding care, by no means remove the obligation 
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which is laid upon us to search diligently in the 
written word for those rules which He has already 
revealed for our guidance. And flee into Egyft. 
Egypt was in every respect the safest refuge. It 
lay beyond that frontier of Herod's dominions 
nearest to Bethlehem, yet it was entirely out of his 
control. It was reached by good and frequented 
roads from Palestine and was already the home of 
numbers of Jews. ‘‘ For the favor shown to their 
race by the Ptolemies had induced as many asa mil- 
lion of Jews to settle in the Nile valley.”” Hence 
Joseph and his family would be amongst friends 
during their exile. For Herod will seek the young 
child to destroy him. Herod’s fierce and cruel char- 
acter was only too well known. He had already 
put to death his favorite wife Mariamne, and his 
two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, and a third 
son, Antipater, was to fall a final victim to his 
jealous rage only five days before his own death. 
He was now in the last months of his long reign, 
a victim to a painful and incurable disease, which 
still further aggravated his hatred and fury against 
all upon whom his suspicions chanced to fall. 

14. He took the young child and his mother by 
night. Joseph’s unquestioning obedience is that of 
a man who trusted his God implicitly. We gather 
that the flight took place that same night. There 
was great need for haste and by starting thus un- 
expectedly no news of their intention could get 
about. And departed tnto Egypt. The distance 
was about 300 miles. Egypt, in common with the 
rest of the civilized world, was at this time under 


the Roman government. 

15. And was there until the death of Herod. 
Herod’s death is known to have occurred on the 
first day of Aprilin the year four of ourera. It 
could have been but a few months at most after 
Joseph and Mary's arrival in Egypt. That t¢ might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 


prophet. See Hos. xi. 1. The words as originally 
written referred to the history of the chosen peuple, 
yet Matthew rightly sees in them a prophetic refer. 
ence to Christ—the true ‘‘ Son’’ of God. 

16. And slew all the children that were in Beth- 
lehem. R.V. ‘* All the male children.” Bethlehem 
was in all probability a comparatively small town 
and would not, even with its outlying houses and 
hamlets, contain many more than twelve male infants 
within the specified ages. From two years old and 
under. ‘The star had first appeared several months 
previously, and a tyrant like Herod would be sure 
to ‘‘ take the outside limit, so as to preclude any 
possible risk of the child’s escape.’’ 

17. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
Jeremy the prophet. See Jer. xxxi.15. ‘‘ The in- 
habitants of Jerusalem and Judah, before being 
finally carried off to Babylon by Nebuzaradan, B. 
C. 586, were collected together in chains at Ramah 
(Jer. xl. 1), and thence they were carried away 
captive in gangs. When the deportation began, a 
shrill and piercing ‘voice’ was heard in Ramah, 
‘lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning,’ 
a long, heartrending wail. The prophet, in fine 
poetic imagery, which readily interprets itself to 
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every susceptible spirit, represents this bitter lamen. 
tation as proceeding from ‘Rachel weeping for 
her children, and refusing to be comforted, because 
they were not.’ The impersonation is touchingly 
natural, inasmuch as both Ramah and part of 
Jerusalem were in the tribe of Benjamin, and 
Rachel was Benjamin’s mother.’’—A/orrison. The 
link of connection with Bethlehem may probably 
be Rachel’s sepulchre, which (Gen xxxv. 19) was 
in the way to Bethlehem, and from that circum. 
stance, perhaps, the inhabitants are called her chil. 
dren.”—A/ford. The application of both this and 
the previous passage to the history of our Lord is 
in accordance with the universal custom of the New 
Testament writers who rightly see in Him “ the 
great antitype of all the events of the typical dis. 
pensation.” —A//ord. 


20. Arise and take the young child and his 
mother, and go into the land of Israel. Here again 
the guidance was supernatural, and now it was given 
only one step at a time, as the occasion for it arose. 

22. But when he heard that Archelaus did reign 
in Judea in the room of his father Herod. Arche. 
laus was appointed king of Judea, ldumea and Sa. 
maria by his father’s will, but the title was not con- 
firmed by the Roman Emperor. He reigned nine 
years, however, as Ethnarch, but his cruelty, op- 
pression and wickedness became so intolerable 
that both Jews and Samaritans complained of him 
to the Emperor, and he was banished to Gaul. It 
is evident that Joseph’s first thought was to fix his 
home at Bethlehem, and there bring up the infant 
King in the city of his forefathers. He turned 
aside into the parts of Galilee—t. e., the country 
of Galilee—so called from a word meaning a ring 
or circle. It was the northernmost province of 
Palestine. 

23. And he came and dwelt in a city called Naza- 
reth, Nazareth is some sixty miles north of Jeru- 
salem, and nearly midway between the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Sea of Galilee. It was Joseph’s 
former home. ‘Though in itself probably but a 
small and insignificant place, it was in the centre 
of scenes of great historical interest. From the 
hill behind the town many of the most famous spots 
in Jewish history were visible, and no doubt these 
surroundings would exert a large influence on the 
child who grew up in their midst. Zhat st might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets. This 
is not a quotation from any one prophet, but rather 
the general sense of those prophecies of the Messiah 
which represent Him as poor and insignificant in 
His earthly circumstances. ‘‘ The little city most 
likely obtained its name on account of its small be- 
ginnings, since Mezer denotes a feeble branch in 
contrast with a noble tree. And Nazareth ap- 
pears, too, never to have risen out of its original 
smallness and insignificance. Matthew, in this 
verse, has chiefly in view Isa. xi. i, where the Mes 
siah is announced as a Nzzer (branch) who comes 
forth from the roots of the stock of Jesse; together 
with the related places, Isa. liii. 2, where He’ 
compared as a ‘ root out of a dry ground,’ and Isa 
iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 5 ; xxxiii. 15 ; Zech. iii. 8; vi. 1% 
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where He is called a Branch, in order to express the 
thought that the Messiah will come forth, accord- 
ing to the prophets, without external signs of no- 
bility and excellence, from the family of David, 
which is now sunken down in lowliness.’’— Kez/. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Christ’s life on earth throughout was one of 
rejection—‘‘there was no room for him in the 
inn,” at His birth. And now as a babe He was 
driven by Herod’s enmity from the city of His an- 
cestors to take refuge in a foreign land, and after- 
wards to grow up in a poor and despised town. 

2. Herod’s hatred and cruelty were quite futile 
to harm the Lord’s Christ. They were simply the 
means in the divine providence of fixing Joseph’s 
home in the spot best suited for the training of his 
precious charge. 

3. Joseph had no need for excessive anxiety in 
regard to Christ’s safety—all that was necessary 
was attention to the divine guidance as it was given 
him step by step. 

4. No outward circumstances of exile or lowly 
surroundings can obscure the light of a life that is 
lived in harmony with God’s will. It will only 
shine the brighter by contrast. 


- 


RURAL. 


SiLK CULTURE IN THIS CouNTRY.—From the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Women’s Silk Culture 


Association of the United States, it appears that, 
while the present outlook for the industry is not as 
bright as it might be, there is still much to en- 
courage its advocates in believing that it will one 
day win for itself an important place among the 


industrial enterprises of America. The number of 
those engaged in the culture of silk cocoons m the 
agricultural districts is on the increase, and there 
has been an improvement in both the quantity and 
quality of the product. The methods of converting 
the cocoons into commercial raw silk have also 
been improved, and the prices are somewhat higher 
than formerly. That there is an immense field for 
the silk culturist in this country, if only the in- 
dustry can once be established upon a commercial 
basis, is shown by a glance at the custom house 
statistics. Not infrequently the monthly imports 
of silk and silk goods amount to as much as five 
million dollars. Or, perhaps it is even better ap- 
preciated when one studies the attire of any Ameri- 
can assembly. A decided preference is shown for 
the various kinds of dress goods made out of silk. 

A recent feature in the work of the Association 
has been its management of the Government Ex- 
perimental Station in silk culture. A filature, or 
silk reeling station, was established in Philadelphia, 
and a line of shafting was introduced, with arrange- 
ments for six reels. Early in June, 1885, three 
American reels were put into operation. A market 
was soon found for all the reeled silk produced, 
and also for all the waste, so that the undertaking 
may be said to rest on a business footing. The small 
quantity of cocoons produced, and the lack of ex- 
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perience in their culture, coupled with the high 
price of expert reelers, have been serious draw- 
backs to the financial success of the enterprise. 
But these are accidential circumstances, and will 
be dispelled, it is believed, by the results of the 
next two or three years. It is pleasant to record 
the fact that the three reels made in Philadelphia 
are pronounced by experts to be superior to any of 
those imported, not excepting the improved forms 
brought from the very home of the industry, South- 
ern France. 

There is one aspect of silk culture which, in ad- 
dition to its intrinsic commercial importance, makes 
it worthy of particular attention. And this is the 
employment it affords to women and children 


whose homes are in the country. —Scientific Amers- 
can. 


HarDINEss OF RussIAN APPLES.—Professor W. 
Saunders, in his Report on Agricultural Colleges, 
states that when at Iowa College, Prof. Budd 
showed him a collection of common and Russian 
apples, and the effect of the intensely cold winter 
on each. ‘The orchard of common varieties con- 
tained 1200 trees, planted five or six years ago, 
and embracing 118 varieties, and including the 
Oldenburg, originally. from Russia. The other 
orchard had roootrees all Russian. The result of the 
unusually severe winter was that three-fourths of the 
first mentioned orchard were killed, but conspicu- 
ous among those which escaped was the Oldenburg. 
In the other orchard, composed entirely of Russian 
sorts of over 100 varieties, not a single dead tree 
could be found. Those who are not acquainted 
with the Russian apples, should not, however, 
make the mistake of supposing them to be valuable, 
except in localities where the winters are so severe 
as to kill our common and much better sorts. 


POPULARITY OF THE RosE.—The sale of roses in 
this country amounts to fully a million plants a 
year at the present time. There are no statistics 
by which the exact number can be learned, but a 
knowledge of the extent of cultivation by the prin- 
cipal propagators enables us to estimate roughly as 
above stated. The probability is that the annual 
sale exceeds considerably rather than falls short of 
this amount. These plants are almost wholly raised 
on their own roots, as budded plants, which at one 
time were quite common, have fallen into disre- 
pute and will now scarcely command a purchaser. 
The popular judgment in this respect is, no doubt, 
right, and will be sustained. Budded plants, ex- 
cept with some weak growing varieties, will never 
again be in vogue, and the number of excellent 
varieties of vigorous growth isso great that delicate 
growers will be discarded for this fault alone, no 
matter what other good qualities they may possess. 

The rose is the most highly prized, and, next to 
the geranium, the most generally cultivated flowering 
plant. These remarks apply to amateur cultivation. 
Professional florists make rose growing a very 
prominent part of their business, and immense 
quantities of flowers are raised during the winter 
season for cutting. The statement is made bya 
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competent authority that in 1885 ‘* the trade sold 
twenty-four million cut roses.” This indicates, to 
some extent, the popularity of this particular flower. 
—Vick's Magazine. 


— - a 


THE VICTORIA JUBILEE YEAR. 


John Bright, in a recent speech, says, ‘‘ Jubilee 
comes from a Latin word, which means joyous 
shout—a shout of joy or congratulation.” Ina 
later passage he adds how ‘everyone must feel 
that it would be an intense additional pleasure if 
she could look back to the time when she, as a girl 
of eighteeen, came to the throne, and could say, 
‘ There has been no war—no blood has been shed ; 
the people over whom I have governed have had 
justice done to them, and they have been willing 
to do justice to other nations, and hence we have 
had no acts of rapine, but a perpetual and glorious 
peace.’”’ 

So far the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria has 
been marred by the fear of a great continental 
war. Our position in such a catastrophe would be 
very precarious. In 1870 our engagements with 
Belgium were the sole cause of uneasiness. Any- 
one who is not a politician must ask with amaze- 
ment, ‘‘ How it comes about that, after sixteen 
years of European peace, the British tax-payer still 
carries on his shou!ders the respons.bility of main- 
taining unimpaired the integrity of Belgium?” 
With the Queen’s Government practically sub- 


verted in Ireland; our continued occupation of ; 


Egypt drawing down upon us the suspicions and 
hostility of France, to say nothing of Italian 
jealousy and Russian intrigue; a Burmese war; an 
oppressive and exorbitant scale of taxation; how 
comes it that not one practical statesman —Whig 
or Tory, Unionist or Home Ruler—has raised a 
finger to free us from so fearful a responsibility ? 

This is sad enough, but perhaps almost sadder is 
the tact that Parliament is losing hold of the in- 
terest of the people. Government by the people 
is at a low ebb when the people’s representatives 
fail to attract the attention of their constituents. 
This state of things is highly dangerous to the 
cause of peace. Only last week a leading member 
of a religious society, and ex-vice president of the 
Peace Society, voted in the majority for spending 
£110,000 in the purchase of torpedo rights. 
War is the hope of every weak Government. If 
sincerity, high motive, sound home policy, reason, 
principle, economy, honest endeavour, fail to keep 
the House of Commons in touch with the people, 
then is the time when the occult influences of the 
army and navy are unceasingly exerted, and the 
pettiest breach of national courtesy is magnified 
into an intended insult, and the flag of England 1s 
made to do the duty of the red rag before the 
Spanish bull. War will so demoralize a nation 
that the populace allow themselves to be deluded 
by the press, and insincerity, declamation, inter- 
vention, brute force, prestige, loans, and bunkum, 
suffice to keep up the effigy of rule in the seat of 
power.—JMonthly Record. 
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TIRED OF WAR LECTURES AND LITERA. 
TURE. 


Yes, I am tired! Tired of the interminable 
Century articles, tired of the Lowell lectures on 
battles, tired of the war scenes which the ingenious 
pen of General Grant has depicted—the sharing 
and promoting of which led that great soldier to 
hate the sight of even a review! I may not be as 
severely truthful as General Sherman and call war 
only another name for cruelty, but I cannot see 
how any one who, with Mr. Angell, pities the suf- 
ferings of animals, birds, and even insects, can 
hear without shame and disgust of the cruelties in. 
flicted on soldiers in prisun and in battle. I will 
not say with General Sherman in his speech to the 
young men of Ohio, ‘‘ Young men, war is hell!” 
But a good man who witnesses a battle and serves 
in a hospital for the first time must feel in such an 
atmosphere as a clean-minded, clean-mouthed boy 
is said to feel at his first cigar, first oath, first glass 
of liquor, first night at a low saloon or brothel, 
The finer instincts must shrink and cower with 
shame. 

A battle is not the place poets picture or histor 
ians describe. Fiction is never more untrue than 
when it portrays one. The Erckman Chatrian 
novels are an exception. 

They are more realistic than Headley, Abbott or 
Scott and all the romancers of fighting. 


The simple fact is that in our day an advance 
towards and into a battle lacks the element of 
grandeur. It is the cunning of hyntsmen or the 
prowess of a prize-fighter that fs most evident. 

Smoke and dust cover and hide the advancing 
columns. 

The benumbing din of cannon, the murderous 
hiss of minnie balls, the shrill squeal and yell of 
the hurtling shells, take the place of brass bands 
and drum corps. The latter are at their best at 
military musters. They do a little to cheer heavy 
and sad marches over muddy roads, when the feet 
are soggy and backs are breaking. But during a 
battle the music makers carry maimed men on 
those bier-like vehicles called ‘‘ stretchers,’’ whose 
ear-piercing and heart-breaking discord is made up 
of groans, and on the canvas of which blood 
puddles, and through which it oozes. In most 
fights the soldier is denied the poor exhilaration of 
conscious triumph. Neither General Meade nor 

eneral Lee was quite sure, at the close of the 
third day at Gettysburg, which had conquered. 
General Meade, at least his officers and men, wert 
uncertain whether the enemy had fled or waited to 
renew or repulse an attack. Grand and inspiring 
finales are more readily devised for stage effects 
and in lectures than experienced on an actual field 
of bloody strife. Individuals do not die like 
Marmion— 


“ A light o’er Marmion’s visage spread 
And fired his glazing eye, 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted Victory /” 
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Joaquin Miller has come nearer to the fact as I 
have witnessed it— 


“| tell you to see the man at your side 
Sink down as you hear that sickening thud— 
To look in his face and see the blood 
Slow oozing from lips that have lost their pride! 
I tell you to see his brimming eyes swim, 
[ tell you to see him clutch at the mould 
And grasp at the grass as if to hold 
The earth from passing away from him.” 


‘Pomp and circumstance of glorious war! ” 
It is in the books. It is not absent from the parades 
and the reviews. Music and uniforms enlist men 
as soldiers, but cease to dazzle them a little while 
after. The idleness of a camp or barracks, only 
broken into by gambling and drunkenness, where 
rough men are unrefined and unrestrained by the 
presence of wife, sister or child; this is the soldier 
life between battles and in time of peace. A 
burning ambition for promotion, that war can 
alone make speedy; this the selfish greed that 
gnaws at the envious heart of many an officer in 
times of peace. 

“You don’t know the temptation we endure! ” 
said one of the noblest of our veterans to the 
writer. Where, then, is the glory of soldier life? 
Not in the stench and pain and weakness that the 
tenderest care can scarcely relieve in an hospital. 
Poor fellows! I relent. Let them have their 
‘posts,’ their parades, their pensions, their 
pictures, their lectures, their preferences for em- 
ployment. They have in these a small grain of 
comfort. Memories of harsh, cruzl, murderous 
war, even dimmed by age and enchanted by dis- 
tance, must haunt these poor souls like spectres in 
the night.— Correspondence of Boston Transcript. 


—*S 


Usks OF THE NEw UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE.—It is 
as an international commercial language that the 
French adepts in Volapiik expect that it will become 
popular and useful, rather than as the language of 
literature or science. The Germans, on the other 
hand, while hoping for its popularity in commerce, 
look also to making it the common medium of com. 
munication for literature, art and science. Some 
of them have even gone so far as to have attempted 
towrite poetry in it, with what success I do not 
know. They would have books intended for in- 
lernational circulation, standard scientific works, 
and periodicals and books of general reference, 
Printed in it, as religious works were once all 
written and printed in Latin. It will probably be 
many years before their hopes will be realized ; 
but, judging from the favor with which Volapiik 
has been received, we may fairly anticipate that it 
will, before long, be made practically useful—be- 
coming, in fact, one of the labor-saving machines 
of modern civilization.— Richmond Walker, in The 
American Magazine. 


————— ee — - 


As men in battle are continually in the way of 
shot, so we in this world are ever within the reach 
of temptation.— Wm. Penn. 


REVIEW. 


NEARER HOME. 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o'er: 

I’m nearer my home to-day 
Than I ever have been before. 


Nearer my Father's house, 
Where the many mansions be ; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea. 


Nearer the bound of life 

Where we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown! 


But that silent, unknown stream 
Rolls dark before my sight, 
Whose waves on the other side 

Break on a shore of light. 


Oh! if my mortal feet 

Have almost gained the brink, 
If it be I am nearer home 

Even to-day than I think, 


Father, perfect my trust 
Let my spirit feel, in death, 
That her feet are firmly set 
On the rock of a living faith. 
— Selected, PHEBE CARY. 


THE CODE OF LOVE. 


BY MARIA L., EVE, 


I saw one lift his hand, in sudden heat, 
Against his comrade, on the open street ; 


Benignant and avenging, Justice saw, 
And chid the wrong to her dishonored law. 


I saw another smite his neighbor's hound ; 
For even this he lawfully was bound, 


I saw one bring a costly gift and sweet, 
And kissing, lay it at another's feet. 


I saw it lie with all the perfume fled, 
Beneath a heel, unheeding in its tread, 


“Ah me! ah me! there is no law,” I said, 
“ For wounds that outwardly have never bled, 


That drain the honey drops we fain would taste, 
And leave the garden ot our lives a waste.” 


For there are much unkinder hurts than blows, 
And injuries, no court of justice knows. 


A word, a look withheld, a hand unpressed, 
Or even love, that will not be caressed, 


We wound or we are wounded, every hour, 
With hands, that only love has lent their power. 


There is a law that binds up every breach, 
Where human codes can never, never reach. 


O, Saviour, write it, grave it on each mind, 
The law of love, that binds us to be kind, 


The law divine, that keeps the inward peace, 
So, wars without and wars within shall cease. 


American Advocate of Peace, 
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MAY DAY. 


Where shall we keep the holiday, 
And duly greet the entering May ? 
Too strait and low our cottage doors, 
And all unmeet our carpet floors ; 
Nor spacious court, nor monarch’s hall, 
Suffice to hold the festival. 

Up and away! where haughty woods 
Front the liberated floods : 

We will climb the broad-backed hills, 
Hear the uproar of their joy ; 

We will mark the leaps and gleams 
Of the new-delivered streams, 

And the murmuring rivers of sap 
Mount in the pipes of the trees, 

Giddy with day, to the topmost spire, 
Which for a spike of tender green 
Bartered its powdery cap; 

And the colors of joy in the bird, 

And the love in its carol heard, 

frog and lizard in holiday coats, 

And turtle brave in his golden spots ; 
We will hear the tiny roar 

Of the insects evermore, 

While cheerful cries of crag and plain 
Reply to the thunder of river and main, 

As poured the flood of the ancient sea 
Spilling over mountain chains, 
Bending forests as bends the sedge, 
Faster flowing o’er the plains— 

A world-wide wave with a foaming edge, 
That rims the running silver sheet— 
So pours the deluge of the heat 
Broad northward o’er the land, 
Painting artless paradises, 

Drugging herbs with Syrian spices, 
Fanning secret fires which glow, 

In columbine and clover blow, 
Climbing the northern zones. 

Where a thousand paled towns 

Lie like cockles by the main, 

Or tented armies on a plain, 

The million-handed sculptor moulds 
Quaintest bud and blossom folds, 
The million-handed painter pours 
Opal hues and purple dye ; 

Azaleas flush the island floors, 

And the tints of heaven reply. 


—L£merson's ** May-Day.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
one important political incident of the week is Lord 
Hartington’s speech in Manchester. The speech was 
his answer to Gladstone’s proposal of a conference, 
Reconciliation between the two wings of the Liberal 
party is, in Lord Hartington’s opinion, totally impos- 
sible at present, andonly possible in the future if 
Gladstone accepts such limitations and safeguards in 
his Home Rule scheme as Hartington has heretofore 
proposed, 

The Egyptian negotiations have reached an acute 
stage. France threatens to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Porte and resume her claims regarding 
the Oriental holy places if the convention be ratified, 
while Russia demands recompense in the direction of 
Erzereum, The Porte, therefore, asks England, 
whether in the event of the ratification of the conven- 
tion Turkey can rely upon the effective fulfilment of 
the convention relating to Cyprus. 
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The roar and rejoicing of the Jubilee is dying away, 
London will soon see the last of its Jubilee guests, 
The Crown Prince of Germany will remain to visit 
daily Dr. Mackenzie, who will perform another Ope- 
ration on his throat to remove the remainder of the 
growth on the Prince’s larynx, It is said the Queen js 
very happy over the brilliant success of the anniver. 
sary celebration, and sent a letter of compliment and 
congratulation to Sir Charles Warren on the admirable 
manner in which the officers and men of the police 
force performed their duty. William O’Brien writes, 
“Treland is the only civilized country in the world 
which did not share in the Jubilee celebration, She 
stood sternly and sorrowfully aloof. Ireland's place 
ought to have been beside England at the throne, 
Irish blood and brain helped to build the Empire, 
Poverty, misery and slavery are her reward, She 
shared England’s labors, but she may not share her 
triumphs. England’s joy is for fifty years of liberty, 
prosperity and progress, The Irish grief and wrath 
are for fifty years of misery, famine and oppression, 
England is cumbered by the struggles of a sullencap. 
tive, when she might purchase by justice the aid and 
comfort of a friend.” * 

A terrific explosion occurred in Roberts, Dale & 
Co.’s chemical works in Manchester. England, the 
22d inst. Great damage was done to Pomona Palace 
and many other buildings to which the flames spread, 

FRANCE.—The Patriotic League called a meeting 
the 24th inst. to protest against the Leipsic sentences 
and to demand that the French Government intervene 
in the matter. It is reported this meeting has led to 
the resignation of many members of that organization, 
including M. Metivier, one of the founders of the 
League, and an intimate friend of Gambetta. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on the 25th instant the 
discussion of the army bill was continued. M. Bou 
vier, the Prime Minister, opposed the amendment, ex- 
cluding ecclesiastical students from enlistment, The 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 384 to 172. 

ITaLy.—Mgr. Persico and Mgr. Gualdi have left for 
Ireland on the mission entrusted to them by the Pope. 
They are instructed to make personal observations, 
and to prepare a report on the political and social po- 
sition of the Irish, 

DomeEstic.—The total collections of internal reve- 
nue during the first eleven months of the present fiscal 
year were $1,561,335 more than during the corres 
ponding period of the previous fiscal year. 

The total value of the exports from the United States 
during the twelve months which ended Fitth mo, 3Ist, 
was $724,559,702, against $672,100,546 during the pre- 
vious twelve months. The total value of our imports 
of merchandize during the twelve months which ended 
Fifth mo, 31st was $685,341,819, against $630,536,7% 
during the twelve months which ended Fifth mo, 315; 
1886. 

The State Department is informed from our Minister 
at Madrid that the commercial arrangement betweet 
the United States and Spain by which equality of treat 
ment of American and Spanish vessels was secured it 
the ports of Cuba and Porto Rico, is extended till the 
31st of Twelfth mo. next. 

The postal treaty between the United States and 
Mexico having been signed by the President, will g 
into effect 7th mo, Ist. Under its provisions the raé 
for all mailable matter are the same as all domes 
rates in the United States, and the prohibited articles 
are the same as prohibited in our domestic mal 
Ounce letters go for two cents, Newspapers from it 
office go for one cent per pound, and third class matlt 
one cent for two ounces. ' 

It is reported from Vancouver, British Columb, 
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that two British war vessels have been ordered to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Honolulu to watch over British interests in Hawaii. 
By a bill that has just become a law in New York, Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
ty Gov. Hill's approval, no stoves can be used in rail- prehensive assortment of every description of 
road cars in that State after Fifth mo, rst, 1888, DRY GOODS 
One new case of yellow fever and two deaths were . 
reported on the 24th instant at Key West. One of the The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
deaths was that of a colored man from the northern mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 
part of Florida, and it is said “ the mortality has been furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and 
eater among this class of unacclimated people than Wraps, and everything that may be needed 
among those from the extreme North.” either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
The electric motor system has been put in operation It is believed that unusual inducements are of- 
on the street railways of Montgomery, Ala., with, as fered, as the stock is among the largest to be 
far as appears, entirely satisfactory results. Ten to ffi- found in the American market, and the prisce 
teen miles an hour, it is claimed, can be made by this | ai Secs - eee = 
system. A locomotive engine one day last week drew panama ti Aneta ste 8e 0c  chigeh eens aces 
a passenger train from Altoona to Pittsburg on the i 
ie Peannyivania Railroad without the use of coal or | N. W. cor. Eighth and Market Streets, 
wood, All that was required to supply the heat for the PHILADELPHIA. 42-ly 
boiler was a small tank of crude petroleum. - _— 
It is believed that Charles Stowe, son of Harriet | 
Beecher Stowe, will be chosen permanent pastor of 
Plymouth church. a Wa 4. 
Two notorious boodlers in Chicago have been con- mA be yy fy the celebrated 
victed in the courts. aes Te FE RRIS 
Four large buildings of the Chicago Packing and ees PATENT 
Provision Company at the stock yards, Chicago, were : 
destroyed by fire on the morning of the 26th inst. 
Several hundred live hogs were burned. The total 
loss is estimated at $1,250,000, Seven men were in- 
jured, five of them dangerously, by falling timbers 
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